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ADDRESSES AT THE BANQUET OF THE 

AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, IN 

HONOR OF ITS NINETY-THIRD 

ANNUAL MEETING 

(Stenographic Report) 

Rauscheb's, Washington, D. C, May 28, 1921. 

The meeting was called to order by Hon. Andrew J. 
Montague, President of the American Peace So- 
ciety. 

The President : Ladies and gentlemen, not by choice, 
but by the exigencies of office, I have to inflict myself 
somewhat upon your patience. I recall the story of a 
minister of this country who went to Scotland, and upon 
reaching a secluded valley saw a little church building, 
and written over the doorway was the notice, "This 
evening, at 5 o'clock, singing, praise, and free remarks." 
Not suggesting that we absolve ourselves from the joy 
and help that come from song and prayer, I stress the 
last word in the inscription as accentuating the latitude 
and opportunities of this occasion. 

Many people now ask, "What is the need of a Peace 
Society? Everybody is for peace." But may it not be 
well to ask ourselves whether we really desire peace? 
You of this company, I assume do. I fear, however, 
that over the world there is now more diminishing faith, 
more dissolving confidence, in men and in the institu- 
tions of men than perhaps at any period of modern 
civilization. 

We are not sure that those who struggled together, 
who are cemented by the very baptism of blood, are quite 
as friendly as they were before the great conflict began. 
We hear the roll of armies as it is being called from place 
to place in the world. 

But what can the American Peace Society do ? Ladies 
and gentlemen, it is not so much what we can do as it is 
the harm that will come if we do nothing. Whatever 
may be one's conception of the methods by which peace 
is to be accomplished, whether these methods differ ma- 
terially one from the other, perhaps sometimes neutral- 
izing each other, the fact still remains that all normal 
beings are conscious of a sense of intrinsic duty to make 
an effort to bring about peace in this world. This is not 
a debatable question, except among a few. There is a 
certain school that think the great virtues of the world 
are to be found in war, that martial prowess and the 
achievements of arms are the best schools for the devel- 
opment of character as well as for the accomplishment 
of all the beneficent purposes of civilization. Bernhardi 
takes this position, and so does Trietzski, and there are 
many in our own country who think more or less in 
tenns of :approval of such a doctrine. 

But I submit that the tree of knowledge is not the 
tree of life. Good will and mercy and justice and peace 
must prevail if civilization is to endure. 

The American Peace Society has had a very remark- 
able career. Some of the most noble views for the ad- 
vancement of peace that have ever been uttered have 
fallen from the lips of men in this organization. 

The able Secretary of this Society, who has been with 
it.some years and knows at first hand the activities and 



history of this organization, is with us. He is not only 
its Secretary, but he is the editor of the Advocate of 
Peace, which, so far as I know, is the only journal in 
America that is devoted solely to the cause of peace. 

Whether one differs with the views of this jdurnal or 
not, one cannot escape the conclusion that they are the 
views that were originally advanced by the founders of 
this Society ; and while the views may not cover or ex- 
haust the whole peace movement, they are in consonance 
with the opinions of all lovers of peace throughout the 
world. 

I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. Call, the 
Secretary of the Society, who will address you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Our Friendships 

Address by Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 

Mk. Call: Mr. Chairman and friends, when we offi- 
cers of this old Society get together, unblushingly ap- 
point ourselves speakers at our annual banquet, and 
coolly give to ourselves exalted places at the top table, it 
is not wholly an egotistic performance. In a number of 
respects it really is an altruistic proceeding. We are 
pleased to welcome you_ upon such an occasion, not only 
because we would that you do not forget us, but also for 
the reason that we wish you to know that we have not 
forgotten you. 

When I remind myself of Mr. Webster's "I shall enter 
on no encomium upon Massachusetts," his words beguile 
me into saying that I shall enter on no encomium upon 
the American Peace Society. "She needs none. There 
she is. Behold her, and judge for yourselves. There is 
her history; the world knows it by heart. The past, at 
least, is secure." I do not know how true that was of 
Massachusetts. I do not know how true it is of the 
American Peace Society. But occasions like unto this 
tend to make it as true of the American Peace Society 
as of Massachusetts, and that is considerable. 

We are together, I take it, not that you may hear 
again how the American Peace Society began in 1815 in 
the home of David Low Dodge, the first peace society in 
the history of the world, a visible and collective reaction 
to years of wars in Europe and in this country. It is not 
that you may learn once more of the Advocate of 
Peace, published regularly since 1834, and that you may 
be told that I am not the first editor of that periodical to 
hunt for copy, pray for light and leading, and to grub 
for subscriptions. 

Few are over-impressed by old age, anyhow. True, 
Cicero looked upon young men for action and upon old 
men for counsel ; and Mr. Shaw, as shown in a number 
of his more recent plays, would save our tottering race 
by getting us all to live three-hundred years. But the 
counsel from us old men is not always impressive, and 
the mere fact that the American Peace Society has lived 
all these years has no very profound significance as such. 

I am brought in touch with old men very frequently. 
Years ago, going into one of my schools, I took up an 
"excuse" which had been sent over by an old man^ grand- 
father of one of the children. In this excuse he had 
written these arresting words : "Please excuse John be- 
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cause he has ammonia and information of the vowels." 
We hear it said, and rather often, that they used to teach 
spelling in the old days, but that they do not do it any 
more; that they used to teach things worth while, the 
"three R's," and the like. Please permit me to say to 
you that out of some thirty years with the public schools 
I am led to believe that the young people of today can 
outspell and outwrite the spellers and writers we old 
ones were at their age. We cannot be over-impressed by 
the harkbackers. The poet who looked upon the past as 
the best prophet of the future, probably overstated the 
case. 

So, we are not here primarily for the purpose of 
reminiscing. We are here, as I see it, because the Amer- 
ican Peace Society has a present. 0, there are people 
who say that it hasn't; that if it has, its present is in- 
consequential. I sent a copy of the Advocate op Peace 
a little while ago to a friend of mine down in Maine — a 
very dear friend — and I saw him a short while after- 
wards, out back of his house, splitting wood. I said, 
"Henry, did you get the copy of the Advocate of 
Peace ?" He replied, "Yes, I got it." I said, "Did you 
read it ?" He answered in these graphic words : "Yes, I 
read it; but you know I don't take no stock in peace. 
Hell ! There ain't no sech thing." The American Peace 
Society, however, believes that there ought to be such a 
thing, and that what ought to be can be. It has a pres- 
ent, and in spite of what I have said of its past, its 
history is a part of its present. It has its officers, and. 
incidentally, they are being paid their salaries in order 
that the things may get done which the unpaid officials 
think ought to be done. It has its supporters, people 
who give money to it and enable it to live. It has its 
purpose and its program, and both are printed regularly 
on the inside of the front cover of the Advocate or 
Peace, indeed, they have appeared there regularly since 
we entered the war. 

But the American Peace Society has a future. We 
shall all grant that it is not fully recognized that not 
only the Bible but biology, as well, teaches the impreg- 
nable persistence of the significant fact that "God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men." It is true, as 
recently pointed out by a Princeton professor, that, "In 
length of descent we are all equal, and in community of 
descent we are all cousins if not brothers." Our resem- 
blances to each other in cases of all types are vastly more 
numerous and important than our differences. We are 
an established universal biological cousinhood. Racial, 
national, class facts all support such a statement. And 
yet, astounding thing, .racial, national, and class an- 
tagonisms exist and persist. And why? I suppose be- 
cause of our ignorance, and our bigotry which is the off- 
spring of ignorance ; because of an inadequate science, 
and of an absence of justice among us. We are lost in 
bloodthirstiness, we are wandering among our super- 
stitions, and we are miserable ; and because of these there 
is need for a light in the window of the world, and the 
American Peace Society is that. 

We need, of course, to see more accurately, feel more 
truly, create more beautifully. To know all is to pardon 
all. Tolerance and sympathy for groups not our own 
is a thing to be striven for, because democracy, as I see 



it, is a blessing only to be achieved progressively and 
constantly. 

I do not know whether or not I am immortal. I do 
not know whether or not you are immortal. But prob- 
ably we shall all agree that human society is immortal. 
So for our children and our children's children, we shall 
all agree again, there must be a continuous effort in be- 
half of a finer humanity, a broader justice, a deeper free- 
dom. We have these gatherings that you may know that 
these are the things the American Peace Society strug^ 
gles for, and that you may strengthen us in the work, 
now and through the years. 

We long for your support and interest. We crave your 
counsel and friendship. 

I do not know whether or not Polonius should be 
looked upon as a clown or a statesman. Perhaps he was 
both. But I do know that that father of Laertes and 
Ophelia said a wise and enduring thing when he advised 
his son — 

"Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel." 

We are here, kind friends, to renew our devotions, but 
especially that we may grapple our friendships "with 
hoops of steel." (Applause.) 

The President: Ladies and gentlemen, the Secre- 
tary, who has just taken his seat, states that this Society 
is a light in the window of American life. 

This reminds me of a story that I know is true. In 
the days long gone — some astronomer in this hody may 
verify the period — there was a tremendous meteoric dis- 
play in the skies over eastern Maryland and Virginia, 
and upon an island in the Rappahannock River there 
lived about fifty negro slaves. The master and the 
mistress had gone ashore to church, and when the me- 
teors began to fall, pandemonium and hysteria gripped 
these people. The poor folk were praying and begging 
to be saved on that the "Day of Judgment." But there 
was an old man of the group who could not be found. 
He was their patriarch, and they looked and looked for 
him, and finally found Uncle Reuben sitting at the foot 
of a great tree with an improvised level or rod, along 
the top or edge of which he was sighting and watching 
the heavens. The negroes cried out to him, "Uncle Reu- 
ben, aint you gwine to pray ?" He made no reply. They 
again said, "Uncle Reuben, aint you gwine to pray?" 
He then responded, "Children, don't bother me; I aint 
ready to pray yit." The stars were furrowing the 
heavens with increasing brilliancy, with consequent in- 
creasing fear among the negroes, and they persisted in 
beseeching the old man to pray for their deliverance. 
"Children, go way," he finally declared; "don't bother 
me. I been laying heah over an. hour pinting dis heah 
rod at dat North Star, and when she begins to fizzle and 
sputter, den I am gwying down to prayer and I aint 
gwine before." (Laughter.) 

This homely anecdote illustrates that amidst the con- 
fusion, the doubt, and the tribulation of the times there 
is a fixed star to which we can look and by which we 
may be guided, and that is the fixed, the immovable, the 
eternal principle, the obvious and fixed light of duty 
illumining our pathway. 

If I recall aright, a remarkable Frenchman has writ- 
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ten that the western peoples have a different definition 
of happiness from all other peoples, and that perhaps its 
conception is one of the causes of our great accomplish- 
ments in the civilization of the world. That definition 
may not be scientific, but it is a good workaday rule. It 
is that among us happiness is that satisfaction attendant 
upon one's success in overcoming material and moral 
difficulties. 

Many of the oriental peoples believe, as the old saying 
goes, that it is better to be lying down than sitting down, 
be asleep than lying down, and to be dead than asleep. 
But real happiness consists in some victory over forces 
that must be destroyed, over moral difficulties that must 
be overcome. History keeps the track of these things. 
I think it was Disraeli who said that the most extraor- 
dinary thing in the world was an event; but John 
Morley, with trenchant criticism, observed that that is 
partially true, but that the underlying cause which 
brought forth the event was still more interesting and 
instructive. 

Perhaps the historian at least may discover the anti- 
dote, or identify the relation between the event and the 
underlying cause that brings forth the event, or trace the 
long accumulating trail or procession of mighty circum- 
stances. 

We are very fortunate tonight in having with us a 
gentleman who has made a very profound study in that 
field of human endeavor, the accomplished Director of 
the Department of Historical Eesearch of the Carnegie 
Institution, a great historian, a most learned man, and 
a most delightful gentleman. I have pleasure in pre- 
senting to you Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, who will speak 
upon the "World's Kecent Troubles in the Light of His- 
tory." (Applause.) 

The World's Recent Troubles in the Light 
of History 

Address by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Director, Department 
of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution 

Me. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: History 
is supposed to cast light upon the troubles of the 
world. It is supposed to cast light upon the present and 
upon the future. Not too much, perhaps, is to be ex- 
pected of reasonings from parallel instances in history. 
Mr. Bryce said very well during the time he was here, 
in one of his publications, that one of the chief values of 
historical study is to keep us from being taken in by 
historical analogies. Yet I remember this: that when 
in order to help the governmental activities in Washing- 
ton during the war we had a good many historical per- 
sons here, people who were occupied with historical 
study, and of course all mankind at the time were talk- 
ing daily of the news and of what the news might por- 
tend, what the next thing would be, or what was likely 
to happen in the immediate future, I observed that these 
historical friends of mine did hit it a little more closely 
than other people in judgments as to what was likely to 
happen. Their guesses were a little better, by reason of 
their historical studies, than those, of the average of 
mankind. So, I rather think. there is something in the 
notion that history can cast some light upon the present 
and the future of mankind. 



Well, the present of mankind is of course a dismal 
present. The world is in great agony, still amid per- 
plexities multiform and grievous. Can history show any 
hope of amelioration ? 

In 1913 most of us thought that the world was advanc- 
ing rather rapidly toward a condition of things in which 
warfare would be very difficult and a very great war 
would be hardly possible. Then came the greatest of all 
wars, bringing upon us the greatest calamity that ever 
has fallen on mankind. The natural effect of that was 
disappointment to many minds, of persons who had said 
before the war that the sense of justice, the moral sense 
of mankind, was advancing strongly toward preventing 
such a thing ; that the economical sense of mankind was 
still stronger; that not only the Christian churches, but 
the bankers, the Standard Oil people, the world's great 
economic organizations, would not permit a great war 
to occur again. 

Then we found ourselves in the greatest of all wars. 
But those who suppose that the whole thing is in col- 
lapse and that all of our expectations and hopes are de- 
feated might very well look to the example of an imagi- 
nary man, say, of 1470. This will seem to you a rather 
antiquarian method of approaching the war of 1914; 
but, if you will remember, for 400 years, from 1500 to 
our time, the main feature of the political organization 
of mankind has been the organization in great States. 
Before that, for some centuries, mankind was organized 
mostly in small feudal principalities, somewhat under 
the superior control of royal governments, no doubt, but 
substantially independent, and often at war with each 
other, under the feudal system, or feudal want of system. 

Now, in 1470, an intelligent citizen of London or 
Paris, under what was then the existing status, would 
have said to himself, "It certainly seemed to me that we 
were progressing out of this feudal system ; that we were 
rapidly approaching toward a time when mankind would 
be organized on a rather larger scale, a scale perhaps 
based on nationalities, or States, larger than what had 
been before. And yet here we are in the worst of all 
wars" — the War of the Poses, then devastating England ; 
similar wars devastating France, similar wars devastat- 
ing Spain, for it is curious how a similar sort of phe- 
nomenon runs through all of the European countries 
about the same time; Sweden and Denmark and all of 
the other countries were having troubles of that sort. 
Warfare at that time seemed to have reached a greater 
height than ever, and our imaginary citizen would feel 
deeply disappointed and discouraged, would feel that the 
world had not reached anything like the turn that he 
had supposed that it had reached. Well, the man who 
felt that way might have learned that, after all, these 
wars which were going on between the various great 
parties were nothing like so bad as the little constant 
wars of earlier times, when every man's hand was against 
every other man's. Wars of great factions in a country 
were, after all, not the very worst of wars. Those wars 
were dynastic wars within the countries. They were, 
you might say, the clearing-up showers, and at the end 
of thirty years the men of Europe had. emerged into 
groups of nations, great countries which during that 
period were in the process of forming, and bringing 
mankind into the next period of the world's progress. 
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Such has been the progress of the political civilization 
of this earth, from smaller aggregations to larger. Prom 
that you reach a conclusion: We, too, are progressing 
toward some greater aggregation. Taking that time and 
comparing it with the present time, or rather with 1914, 
1915, or 1916, we may see that one who saw Europe 
plunged in terrible wars would still not be justified in 
despairing of the world's progress. 

All of those forces that we thought in 1913 to be 
working toward universal peace were working toward 
universal peace, and those forces are still active in the 
world. The interruption has been very great, a tremen- 
dous one, but it is only an interruption to normal prog- 
ress, which, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
was working toward a system of great States, great na- 
tions; was in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and in the earlier portion of the twentieth century work- 
ing toward some greater aggregation, some greater syn- 
thesis of the nations of the world, leading toward some- 
thing broader, something more inclusive, something 
tending more toward universal peace than that system 
of great States wherein every one was a law to itself, and 
every one was alone to make its own policies without 
regard to others. 

Take another analogy in history for the present state 
of things. Of all earlier times, one might suggest that 
this is most like the conditions that prevailed in Europe 
after Waterloo ; that period has much that is analogous 
to Europe, or the world, of the present time. Now, what 
do you see? After Waterloo everybody's teeth were on 
edge; all nations, all States, were more or less nervous. 
Prance was very much disturbed, very angry at having 
been defeated, even though defeated by a coalition, even 
though it took all Europe to put France back in her 
place. Still, it had been done, and France felt deeply 
sensitive about it. Other nations felt bitter. All of the 
nations were exhausted by the warfare. All nations 
were impoverished as the result of the heavy burdens of 
taxation, and they were also burdened by debts and had 
had bad harvests. Out of the French Eevolutionary 
ideas there had come in all countries a conflict between 
the ideas of radicalism and the ideas of conservatives, 
who wished to become even more conservative than they 
had been before. There was a state of unrest, very deep 
unrest, so that a man in 1818, for instance, would have 
felt justified in thinking that the world still had a nat- 
ural impulse toward warfare, that perhaps it was vitally 
prevalent in the blood of mankind. In the interior con- 
cerns of nations, governments were in constant alarm. 
The government in England, for instance, though more 
liberal than any of the rest, felt that the world was in 
great danger from the radicals, as many think that this 
country is in danger from the progress of radical ideas. 
All mankind was in a disturbed state. 

Yet I think that it was not twelve years after Waterloo 
before the nations felt really pacific toward each other, 
when within the nations men had come to regard law 
and order as they had never regarded them before, and 
yet thought more of the principles of liberalism than 
they had before. Within twelve years quiet had come to 
most men's mihds, and in fifteen years Europe was more 
peaceful than for ages before. 

We may hope for such a condition to come out of the 
present conditions, if we are willing to think that the 



processes which go on by reason of definite causes in one 
part of history have analogous workings in another. 

Another example, from another part of history, is that 
of this great alliance that has been managed so effect- 
ively during this war. Compare that with all of the 
alliances that have preceded it. Now, as was said at the 
beginning, during a period of four hundred years past 
there have been great nations. When any one nation 
tried to be predominant or any monarch tried to pre- 
dominate, groups of others have drawn together to pull 
them down. But the alliances that were formed were 
always insecure. The alliance against Charles V in the 
sixteenth century, the alliance against Louis XIV, and 
the later alliance against Napoleon — let us see how they 
worked. 

In the earlier cases they could not hold together for 
five years, and hardly for one year. The alliances that 
were formed against Napoleon could not be relied upon 
to "play the game" with each other. Often the nations 
were found to be secretly playing into the hands of Na- 
poleon ; they did not hold honestly together. 

Now, in this great alliance, we have seen in our time 
they have held together. I suppose that there has no 
doubt been some friction, and that you will say that 
there will be more friction. Nevertheless, the great 
alliance has worked with a smoothness that has never 
been seen before. Now, that is a very long step toward 
such a large organization as will work smoothly in times 
of peace. Again, this alliance has brought into existence 
many boards and committees and other organs that we 
can still call "going concerns." We think of the alliance 
as being still maintained and as an organization of such 
a sort as can play its' part in times of peace as well as in 
times of war, working toward common ends. The num- 
ber of ways in which the nations of the world since 1914 
have fallen into the habit of co-operating are very much 
more numerous than the ways in which they had been 
co-operating before the war. An alliance was formed in 
which all of the great States of Europe were included 
except two. That is a very great step toward that alli- 
ance of the world in which all of the nations shall be 
bound, a greater one than we have ever had before in 
human history. 

So, I think we may from history take some courage, 
hope, and confidence with regard to the future and with 
regard to progress. And remember that our progress 
toward peace depends very largely upon our confidence 
in peace as a practicable and profitable thing. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I lived for 
eight years in Baltimore. Every year the postman — I 
remember that distinctly — and I think many other peo- 
ple, told me that we were having a very exceptional 
winter. After living through eight exceptional winters, 
one began to believe that winter was not very exceptional. 

The President : Ladies and gentlemen, some one has 
said that if history does not solve events it teaches us 
how to examine them. We are all very grateful for the 
contribution to our thought, our reason, and to our 
optimism that has just been so ably and interestingly 
made by Dr. Jameson. 

The present outlook for peace is perhaps one of the 
most solemn tasks that can engage our minds and our 
hearts, and you are to be congratulated that we have 
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with us a gentleman who was for some five years Presi- 
dent of this Society, who has filled important public 
positions — legislative, administrative, and otherwise; 
who is a statesman and a publicist of the high order, 
standing among the great figures of American life. I 
have great pleasure in asking your consideration of an 
address upon the "Present Outlook for International 
Peace," by the Honorable Theodore E. Burton. (Ap- 
plause.) 

" Present Outlook for International Peace " 

Address by Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Representative 
from Ohio 

Mr. Burton: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I cannot omit at the outset to utter a few words 
of eulogy on this American Peace Society. I should be 
disloyal to my affiliations if I should leave it out. The 
Society is to be congratulated on this ninety-third anni- 
versary, for it has worthily illustrated the aspirations of 
Christian men and women. It has abounded in human 
effort. The American Peace Society has maintained a 
broad and comprehensive view of the world, recognizing 
that human interests, however diversified, are neverthe- 
less one. It has labored incessantly in a great cause. 

The American Peace Society was first to obtain the 
passage by a State Legislature — that of Massachusetts — 
of a resolution calling for the settlement of difficulties 
between nations by arbitration. As early as 1835 it was 
petitioning the General Court of Massachusetts in behalf 
of a congress and court of nations. Its petitions were 
presented to the Congress through a series of years. 
John Quincy Adams presented those petitions fre- 
quently. It finally succeeded in getting through the 
Congress a resolution in favor of arbitration, and that 
some fifty years ago. 

On the various occasions on which this Society has 
met it has been addressed by some of the leading orators 
of the nation— by William Ellery Charming; by Charles 
Sumner; by Ralph Waldo Emerson, philosopher and 
poet. Would that we could equal them tonight in the 
inspiration of our appeals and in convincing power. 
Through discouragement and despite obstacles the 
Society has never faltered in its efforts. It has never 
despaired; and to me there is a recognition of its meri- 
torious labors amid the frightful suffering of the late 
conflict. Furthermore, there is a field for its action 
more important, and I trust more hopeful, than ever 
before. 

Other societies have come and gone because their work 
has been accomplished. Anti-slavery societies were es- 
tablished , about the same time as this organization. 
Later came the woman's suffrage associations, treated at 
first with derision and ridicule. And, we must confess, 
it is a matter of political history that during the last one 
hundred years it has been the movement for the enlarge- 
ment of suffrage that has been speediest in the accom- 
plishment of its objects. There have been other move- 
ments for great social reforms, a number of which have 
met with success. But still the world is full of the din 
of war and of the spirit of hate and antagonism. 

In the present outlook, let us note what are some of 
the discouragements which face us. First, I may men- 
tion that very considerable number, already referred to 



by Governor Montague, who believe that war is a nat- 
ural condition of mankind; that contests, bloody con- 
tests, are inevitable; even more than that, that war is a 
necessary condition and an essential event for the main- 
tenance of courage, proficiency, and discipline ; that man 
is a combative animal, and that we shall continue to have 
conflicts between nations in all the years of the future ; 
that war has that same degree of permanency as great 
social, scientific, and biological movements. 

But, I am glad to believe, the voice of the defenders 
of war is becoming weaker. There are myriads, aye, 
countless myriads of those who have fought, who have 
seen bloodshed, who have gone through the hardships of 
war on the battlefields. Leave it to them. Do they de- 
sire another war? Leave it to the civilian population; 
to the women, and to the children who suffered while 
the cruel contest devastated the earth. Leave it to the 
humanitarians, to the Christian churches. Do they de- 
sire that again the nations should be flying at each 
other's throats ? 

But there is another unfavorable feature which I may 
name, due to an exaggerated and blind nationalism, a 
spirit of national selfishness which has grown up in cer- 
tain countries, especially during the last twenty years. 
It has come to be realized, more and more as the differ- 
ent portions of the earth come in contact with each other, 
that the citizen depends upon his country. There arises, 
therefore, a pride in his race, a spirit of independence 
which gives greater zest to that spirit of separate nation- 
ality, and which demands that his country take a new, a 
stronger, and a more aggressive position among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Still further, there seems to be a growth, I regret to 
say, of racial repulsions, prejudices which in the last 
twenty years have increased, although the contact be- 
tween the different portions of the earth is greater than 
before. True, we have had a sentimental liking for all 
peoples. When we have seen them at a distance, we 
have been not only tolerant but ready to appreciate their 
virtues. But when we come in nearer touch, we think 
of their strength. We also recognize their selfishness 
and other repelling things. If we have thought they 
were to remain in a position of weakness, and to allow 
the Caucasian race to be dominant, we must now recog- 
nize that they are coming rapidly to the point where 
they resent this attitude. We see signs of this in the 
Orient. We read of the spirit of some of the nations of 
Asia which we have regarded heretofore as not very 
great factors in the political life of the world. They have 
been considered negligible. But they are now beginning 
to demand their place, and, as it is thought by some, 
more than their place. They are even saying that these 
other races, in view of the decay from war of the Cau- 
casian race, "will put the white man to bed," as one per- 
son expressed it; and there is this fear that rests upon 
us of attack and conquest by countries which do. not un- 
derstand our civilization, countries alien to us. 

Then, beyond all this, are the deeply rooted feelings, 
and antagonisms, and hatreds which have grown out of 
this recent war. There are the new alignments of na- 
tions, the new boundaries, the sending forth, as it were, 
upon untried and uncharted seas of new countries that 
have had no experience in self-government, with their 
inevitable dangers and collisions. These are all factors 
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which make for war, for its continuance, and for its 
unnatural miseries. 

Now, what are the methods by which to prevent it ? 
I may say that there are three distinct classes. The first 
is by a gradual development of international law, of 
judicial settlement of all disputes. Let there be an au- 
gust court for the whole world like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, before which the proudest as well 
as the weakest nations may and must come to present 
their claims and submit ; where, in the splendid language 
of Chief Justice Marshall a hundred years ago, "Eussia 
and Geneva shall be received with equal consideration." 
It is the aim of those who advocate this idea that inter- 
national law shall be rescued from vagueness and uncer- 
tainty ; that new principles be established, and that there 
be just that same order of things for settlements between 
nations as between individuals. This is, in my decided 
opinion, the millenium of the future, that to which we 
are tending, though progress toward it may be slow. 
Heaven give its blessing to every meeting of jurists, and 
to every project for international courts which may 
speed the day when peace and order and justice under 
the shadow of law may prevail all over the earth ! (Ap- 
plause.) 

Then, there is a second method, namely, a combina- 
tion of the stronger nations to restrain recalcitrant 
States, and I here go immediately to the League of Na- 
tions covenant and the Treaty of Versailles. I stand 
here as one of those who favored the League of Nations 
with proper reservations. (Applause.) 

That covenant of the League of Nations contains 
principles calculated to bring about an advance in the 
direction of peace and order, providing as it does for a 
common interest; for a peaceful settlement of difficulties 
•by arbitration and by inquiry by the Council; for the 
improvement of the condition of backward peoples; for 
consideration for labor; for a consolidation of great in- 
ternational agencies, for co-operating with the Eed 
Cross, a splendid beneficent organization, and providing 
for the widening of its influences. 

But, nevertheless, I fear that the covenant has not 
justified the hopes of its projectors. And why ? In the 
first place, there has been manifest human selfishness 
among nations, that old imperial spirit, a desire on the 
part of the stronger nations to obtain for themselves 
outlying territory in all the world, to gain trade advan- 
tages, to advance their positions and to keep behind and 
in subordination the weaker nations of the world. That 
great eternal principle that man as man, created in the 
image of the same Creator, has equality ; and that other 
equally great principle derived from it, that every na- 
tion, however large its territory, or however small, how- 
ever great its military strength, or however weak, must 
be equal before the eyes of the law, these have not gained 
sure footing in the councils of the nations, whether sit- 
ting at Paris, at Geneva, or elsewhere. There is too 
much of the same flavor, too much of the same idea of 
the old Holy Alliance, framed, as some have said, for 
unholy purposes. 

Then, again, its workings have been disappointing. 
Peace has not yet come upon the earth. Yet I take great 
encouragement in what Professor Jameson has just said 
of the analogy between that which succeeded the battle 
of Waterloo in 1815 and the present; that for two or 



three years after the battle of Waterloo hatred was rife 
and contests seemed likely to arise; but that within 
twelve or fifteen years there was an atmosphere of peace 
spreading its beneficent influence all over Europe, and 
a development of the spirit of liberalism. I trust that 
may again be the case. 

Then, again, there has been a reformation, if not a 
malformation, of the map of Europe, sometimes with- 
out regard to economic or physical barriers, sometimes 
in disregard of the national affiliations for a long time, 
and that together with a declaration that these bound- 
aries should remain permanent. Now, in the political 
life of the world, I question if these aims can be at- 
tained. The forces of civilization, the elements of prog- 
ress in the world are dynamic; they are not static. In 
the course of time new alignments will be made, of 
course, and new boundaries will be found necessary, and 
if happily they cannot be settled by peaceful means, 
there will be an outbreaking of war to determine the new 
grouping of nations. Perhaps in an ideal world the 
question of barriers or borders between countries will be 
immaterial ; but that is not the case now. 

Then, again, did not this great covenant place too 
much reliance upon force? Were not the ideas carried 
into the covenant to some degree under the influence of 
passion and without that due consideration which should 
be given to them ? General Smuts, who was very promi- 
nent in the drawing of the covenant of the League of 
Nations, said that: "There are territorial settlements 
which will need revision. There are guarantees laid 
down which we all hope will soon be found out of har- 
mony with the new peaceful temper and unarmed state 
of our former enemies. There are punishments fore- 
shadowed over most of which a calmer mood may yet 
prefer to pass the sponge of oblivion. There are in- 
demnities stipulated which cannot be enacted without 
grave injury to the industrial revival of Europe, and 
which will be in the interests of all to render more toler- 
able and moderate." And that great advocate of peace 
and international justice, M. Leon Bourgeois, said at 
first that he believed in force to carry out the decrees of 
the League; but some twelve months later he changed 
his mind. 

I have been surprised that the opponents of this 
League, of whom I did not count myself as one except 
in the most qualified way, have not made reference to 
the discussion in the Constitutional Convention in 1787, 
where a very similar question with reference to the com- 
pulsion of States by the central government was brought 
forward and advocated. The Virginia delegates brought 
forward a proposal to the effect that if a State violated 
any article of the Constitution, Congress might pass an 
act for the use of force against it. On this Mr. Mason, 
himself of Virginia, said that punishment could not, in 
the nature of things, be executed on the States collect- 
ively, and that such a government was necessary as 
would directly operate on individuals. Mr. Madison 
said that the more he reflected on the use of force the 
more he doubted the practicability, the justice, and the 
efficiency of it when applied to people collectively and 
not individually. Again, Mr. Madison said : "The larger 
States will be impregnable ; the smaller only can feel the 
vengeance of it" He illustrated his position by the con- 
federacies, ancient and modern. It was the cobweb 
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which would entangle the weak, but would be the sport 
of the strong. And on July 14, 1787, he stated: "The 
practicability of making laws with coercive sanction for 
the States as political bodies has been exploded on all 
hands." 

Alexander Hamilton said: "To coerce the States 
would be one of the maddest projects ever devised. No 
State would ever suffer itself to be used as an instrument 
of coercing another. There could be no cure for this 
great evil but to enable the national laws to operate on 
individuals, like the laws of the States." And at a later 
time, in the State Convention of New York, called to 
ratify the Constitution, he said: "Even in those con- 
federacies which have been composed of members smaller 
than many of our counties, the principle of legislation 
for sovereign States supported by military coercion has 
never been found effectual." 

Is force the method by which peace can be secured? 
That certainly is not the past history of the world, for 
when a State has been subdued and brought into sub- 
jection to another and compelled to do that which the 
people did not wish to do, it has been the very founda- 
tion and sure promoter of later wars. 

You who have visited Paris and have seen there the 
statue of Strassburg as it was before the war, with the 
mourning wreath upon it because that little land had 
been wrested away from France by Germany, could you 
look upon that manifestation of national pride and na- 
tional mourning without a conviction that some day, 
under some circumstances, the hatred caused by that oc- 
casion in wresting Alsace-Lorraine from France would, 
under a spirit of vengeance, be the cause of another war ? 

On this question Senator Eoot expressed himself in 
language so exactly apposite that I think it worth while 
to read it. He said : "There is but one power on earth 
that can preserve the law for the protection of the poor, 
the weak, and' the humble ; there is but one power on 
earth that can preserve the law for the maintenance of 
civilization and humanity, and that is the power, the 
mighty power, of the public opinion of mankind. With- 
out it your leagues to enforce peace, your societies for a 
world's court, your peace conventions, your peace endow- 
ments are all powerless, because no force moves in this 
world until it ultimately has a public opinion behind it. 
The thing that men fear more than they do the sheriff 
or the policeman or the State's prison is the condemna- 
tion of the community in which they live. The thing 
that among nations is the most potent force is the uni- 
versal condemnation of mankind. And even during this 
terrible struggle we have seen the nations appealing from 
day to day, appealing by speech and by pen and by press, 
for the favorable judgment of mankind, the public opin- 
ion of the world. That establishes standards of con- 
duct." 

The process may be slow, but my burning proposition 
is, bringing to the minds of men and of nations the de- 
sirability of peace, that no longer should such disputes 
be settled by the sword, or diplomatic negotiations be 
associated with the rattling of the saber, but by an ap- 
peal to the moral sentiment of men. This, in my judg- 
ment, is the only sure way for the permanent establish- 
ment of peace. There may be steps between, something 
like the policeman to keep order for those who are ob- 
streperous, bringing them to order. Perhaps the poten- 



tiality of the force of the larger nations, born of peace, 
may aid in this respect. But the dove of peace flutter- 
ing aloft will never alight upon the earth and remain 
there until the public opinion of mankind demands that 
there be order, justice, law, universally enthroned among 
the nations. 

Then, there is another way in which we can move to- 
ward peace; by arbitration and by commissions of in- 
quiry. I have not the time to dwell upon this subject 
and to mention the various plans, but there has been 
most notable progress in the settlement of controversies 
by arbitration in the last fifty years. Many treaties have 
been drawn, a few without any exceptions, as that be- 
tween Holland and Denmark, as between Holland and 
Italy, Argentina and Chili, in which every controversy 
of law or fact of every nature whatsoever is to be left to 
arbitration. 

Then, there have been numerous arbitration treaties 
with exceptions of varying kinds; one, in effect, that 
there should be no violation of the constitution of either 
State; another that there should be no infringement of 
sovereignty or independence; another that there should 
be no question left to arbitration which interferes 
with the vital interests, independence, or honor of an- 
other. Now, all of these are well in their place, but 
there is a good deal in Falstaff's question, "What is 
honor?" The expression is capable of such manifold 
interpretations it leaves room for controversy. I re- 
member once, during a discussion in the Senate, that 
the point was raised that the matter of free tolls on 
the Panama Canal was a question of honor with this 
country, certainly giving the word a very wide scope. 
The English said that the Alabama claims were a ques- 
tion of honor and never could be left to arbitration. 

It will be agreed that we must carry forward every 
effort, not only to promote rules of international law, 
the idea of peaceable settlement, of arbitration, but let 
our arbitrations, as is the common saying of the times, 
"have teeth" in them. 

There is still another plan, the commission of inquiry, 
provided for in The Hague Conference in 1899, and 
secured by treaties between this country and twenty 
other nations. I refer, of course, to the Bryan treaties 
negotiated in 1913, providing for a commission of in- 
quiry, each country to choose two members, not more 
than one of whom shall be a citizen thereof, and the fifth 
to be selected by the two governments. Such a commis- 
sion would examine the facts, the law, and have a year 
within which to do it, no hostility to be engaged in dur- 
ing that year in which the report is to be made. All the 
commissions are to be permanent. The reports are not 
to be binding on either party. What is the good that 
these treaties do? They secure time for the cooling of 
passions. They bring to bear the intelligent considera- 
tion of the public. They appeal to the opinion of man- 
kind. 

A commission of inquiry was utilized in the Dogger 
Bank case during the Bussian-Japanese struggle, when 
the Bussian navy fired on a fleet of fishing smacks 
in the North Sea not far from Hull. The Bussian navy, 
passing that way, either under the influence of intoxi- 
cants or groundless fear, thought they were in the midst 
of the Japanese navy, and they blazed away. Pretty 
risky presumption, when there was the English navy, 
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with its ships of high-sounding names — the Formidable, 
the Colossus, the Thunderer, and the Terrible — and a 
number of naval officers naturally fond of exercise. 
These leviathans of the deep could have blown the Rus- 
sian navy into Kingdom Come over night. And yet that 
critical controversy was settled by a commission of in- 
quiry and to the satisfaction of both parties. 

Now, coming to other specific propositions for the pro- 
motion of peace, I believe this Society favors, and I 
think we should all favor, the reconvening of The Hague 
Conference and providing for regular sessions. We 
should take every possible step for the promotion of in- 
ternational law. We must encourage conferences between 
this country and other countries, looking toward dis- 
armament. The world cannot long endure this crushing 
burden of expenditures for the maintenance of armies 
and navies, especially when the ships that are built today 
will be put on the scrap-heap within a decade, and when, 
with the progress of science, warfare from the air or 
submarines from the sea may make the mightiest super- 
battleship in the world a useless hulk in a moment of 
time. 

Let us bring to bear the common sense of mankind 
and save the world from bankruptcy by some provision 
for the abatement of arms, beginning, no doubt, with 
the three nations of the largest navies — Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe there were forty min- 
utes allotted to me. I do not wish to occupy all of that, 
but I do want to close with just a brief word, and that . 
is that this country stands in a most exceptional posi- 
tion. Not even Imperial Rome itself, with its legions 
and far-flung power, had the influence for the control of 
the opinions of the world that the United States has, and 
that, my friends, not by weapon, but by example and by 
argument. Let us take the lead in this great movement 
for peace. We have no towering ambitions for acces- 
sions of territory. We wish merely the open door, so 
that we may have equal opportunity among the countries 
of the earth with all the rest. We are the leaders in 
popular government, and that makes in the long run for 
peace. Perhaps more than any other, we have pursued 
a policy of peace. We have been in the leadership for 
the cause of arbitration. Let us maintain that leader- 
ship. But let us, I pray, have due respect for every 
other nation. Away with that flippant spirit which 
would say, "What have we to do with abroad?" Away 
with that egotism which would flout and brag that we 
are so far superior to all the other nations of the earth. 
The God of Peace has made divers races and peoples, 
and just as different men and women have their differ- 
ent capabilities, so the different nations have their ex- 
cellencies. They have a civilization and tradition and 
history of which they are proud, and let us respect them. 
Let us live in peace. Let us take hold of every golden 
chain which makes for amity and for good will. If in 
this year of 1921, when there is so much of conflict and 
of hate, we fail to do our duty in the cause of peace, 
then all of our professions of altruism and of honor, 
"though uttered with the tongues of men and of angels, 
will become as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal." 

(Applause.) 

The President: Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure 
that you have a quickened thought and a new sense of 



duty after the able address you have just heard. It is 
not the province of the presiding officer at a banquet to 
vex the ears or consume the time of the guests, but, 
under Mr. Burton's exhortation, may I submit an ob- 
servation? The question of how peace is to be gained 
is a great question. But there is another and perhaps a 
deeper question. If the rank and file of the people of 
the world conclude that the statesmanship of our present 
civilization is making no serious effort to fashion some 
device, to formulate some arrangement to diminish or 
abolish wars, then I shudder at the collapse that must 
fall upon humanity; for the rank and file will then be- 
lieve that the statesmanship of the world is bankrupt in 
mind and conscience. (Applause.) That judgment we 
must not incur unless we wish to contemplate the recur- 
rence of the dark ages. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have with us a gentleman 
who knows as perhaps no man in America knows the 
functions and achievements of international jurispru- 
dence, who, in my judgment, is the most learned inter- 
national lawyer on this hemisphere, one who has had as 
much if not more experience than any man in the United 
States in the application of international jurisprudence 
to international events — a gentleman of great learning 
and an author of great distinction — Dr. James Brown 
Scott, who will speak to you upon "Wise Saws and Mod- 
ern Instances." (Applause.) 

Suggestions for a Governed World 

Address by Dr. James Brown Scott, Technical Advisor of the 
United States in Many International Affairs 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, there is a word 
which I would like to say, at the outset, of one whose 
name has not been mentioned here tonight — the founder 
of the American Peace Society, William Ladd. 

William Ladd 

The world rarely knows its benefactors. It sometimes 
honors them — generally it does not during their lives; 
but future generations, wiser than those in which the 
benefactors have lived, reverence their names, and in 
gratitude erect monuments to their memory. Such has 
been the fate of Mr. Ladd ; such will be his reward. 

In his "Essay on a Congress of Nations for the Ad- 
justment of International Disputes without Resort to 
Arms," published in 1840, William Ladd blazed the trail 
which the nations have followed to this day, and which 
they are likely to follow for many a day to come. He 
looked at the Congress of Panama, which met in 1825, 
under the call of Simon Bolivar. This was in Mr. 
Ladd's day. It was not a success. He felt, however, 
that a congress of this kind and on a larger scale could 
render very great services, and he felt that the nations 
could be brought together in conference, when called by 
a respectable, or rather a respected, person. 

His prophecy was realized when, many years later, the 
Czar of all the Russians called a conference of the na- 
tions, which met at The Hague in the year of grace one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine. 

But Mr. Ladd was not content to be a prophet of the 
international conference. He outlined, in his little book 
which has the modest proportions of a tractate, the pro- 
gram of the conference and of the series of conferences 
which he had in mind. It is only necessary to turn to 
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the program of the First Hague Conference and of the 
Second of 1907, to see that the topics which Mr. Ladd 
suggested figure in each, and that they will inevitably 
be included in the programs of successive conferences 
until international peace has ceased to be an aspiration 
by becoming a reality. 

According to the "Essay," the nations were to meet in 
conference by delegates of their own choice, to consider 
the matters of common interest to them, and therefore 
to the world at large; to agree upon certain projects 
which should meet with the approval of all — for no na- 
tion was to be coerced or overridden — to be submitted to 
the nations taking part in them, and to be binding upon 
those nations, and those alone, which should be minded 
to accept them. In this way he believed that the prin- 
ciples of international law would, little by little, be ac- 
cepted by the nations and applied in their mutual rela- 
tions; that questions hitherto political would be regu- 
lated by law, and by the mere agreement to submit them 
to judicial treatment they would become judicial ques- 
tions. 

In his scheme of things, therefore, an international 
court was to be created to administer the law which the 
conference should recommend and the States adopt, in 
order that, little by little, due process of law would over- 
come the power of force, and would render, on a larger 
scale, the service which courts of justice have within 
nations rendered to civilization. 

Mr. Ladd did not live in vain, and although confer- 
ences of the kind which he advocated have already been 
held, his work has only begun. It is certain to continue, 
and through his reasonable method of conferring upon 
the interests which nations have in common, and of 
regulating them by laws made in common and freely 
accepted, the day will assuredly come When, as feebly 
stated in these resolutions, we shall live in a governed 
world, in which the actions of nations, as well as the 
conduct of men, shall be controlled by the principles of 
justice and of public right. 

When that day comes the founder of this Society will 
be recognized as a prince among men, as he was in his 
own day and generation recognized as a lowly and 
humble follower of the Man of Nazareth. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, the "Wise Saws 
and Modern Instances" which I lay before you are four- 
teen in number. They are "wise saws" because they 
have stood the test and have not been found wanting; 
they are "modern instances" because they spring out of 
the experience of nations had within the last few years. 
There is nothing sensational in them, and if they are 
not new — as I know they are not — I believe them to be 
true, which is not always the case with new things. 
There is nothing heroic in them; they do not advocate 
pressure or force, except the pressure and force of public 
opinion. They are, indeed, mild fare for the body 
politic, but for this reason they may be retained and 
assimilated. 

"A jest's prosperity," we are told, "lies in the ear of 
him that hears it," and the success of any project for 
international organization lies in its acceptance by the 
nations for which it is designed. 

Here, then, are my suggestions for a governed world : 



The Suggestions 

The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts 
of its founders, precepts which have been confirmed by 
the experience of the past hundred years, recurs in 
these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion 
and discord abroad, to these precepts and its own tra- 
ditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility 
and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a 
suffering, and a war-torn world : 

That the voluntary union of States and their helpful 
co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals 
can only be effective if, and only so far as, "The rules 
of conduct governing individual relations between citi- 
zens or subjects of a civilized State are equally ap- 
plicable as between enlightened nations"; 

That the rules of conduct governing individual re- 
lations, and which must needs be expressed in terms 
of international law, relate to "the enjoyment of life 
and liberty with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety" ; and, 

That these concepts, which are the very life and 
breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of 
Nations is founded, must be a chief concern of nations, 
inasmuch as "Justice," and its administration, "is the 
great interest of man on earth." 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront 
the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; 
conscious that permanent relief can only come through 
standards of morality and principles of justice ex- 
pressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the 
government of the Union of States, as well as the 
government of each member thereof, shall be a govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men; and desiring to con- 
tribute to the extent of its capacity, the. American 
Peace Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual 
meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-one, 
to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles 
in the practice of nations, an international agreement: 

I. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at 
stated intervals, in continuation of the first two con- 
ferences of The Hague ; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of inter- 
national law, to prepare projects for the consideration 
of governments, in advance of submission to the con- 
ferences ; in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend 
and advance the rules of international law which are 
indispensable to the permanent establishment and the 
successful administration of justice between and 
among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference 
for the advancement of international law; to provide 
for its organization outside of the domination of any 
one nation or any limited group of nations; to which 
conference every nation recognizing, accepting, and 
applying international law in its relations with other 
nations, shall be invited, and in which all shall partici- 
pate upon a footing of equality. 
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III. To establish an Administrative Council to be 
composed of the diplomatic representatives accredited 
to the government of the State in which the confer- 
ence for the advancement of international law con- 
venes, which representatives shall, in addition to their 
ordinary functions as diplomatic agents, represent the 
common interests of the nations during the interval 
between successive conferences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, 
according to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the country in which the confer- 
ence convenes ; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the 
Administrative Council from among its members, which 
shall meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be 
elected by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council ; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having 
considered the report of the advisory committee, shall 
transmit their findings or recommendations to their 
respective governments, together with their collective 
or individual opinions, and that they shall act there- 
after upon such findings and recommendations only 
in accordance with instructions from the governments 
which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to ap- 
point, outside its own members, an executive committee 
or secretary's office to perform such duties as the con- 
ference for the advancement of international law, or 
the nations shall from time to time prescribe; and to 
provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall 
report to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to ap- 
point other committees for the performance of such 
duties as the nations in their wisdom or discretion 
shall find it desirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Ad- 
ministrative Council, the advisory committee, or other 
committees appointed by the council, in the per- 
formance of their respective duties, whenever the ap- 
pointment of such technical advisers may be necessary 
or desirable; with the understanding that the request 
for the appointment of such experts may be made by 
the conference for the advancement of international law 
or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition wherever feasible and practicable, in their 
own disputes, and to urge their employment wherever 
feasible and practicable, in disputes between other 
nations. 

VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of 
limited membership, which may be enlarged by the na- 
tions in dispute, to which commission they may refer, 
for investigation and report, their differences of an in- 
ternational character, unless they are otherwise bound 
to submit them to arbitration or to other form of peace- 
ful settlement ; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act 



of force against one another pending the investigation 
of the commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their 
respective interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall 
submit its report to the nations in controversy for their 
action, and to the Administrative Council for its in- 
formation. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited 
membership, with power on behalf of the nations in 
dispute to add to its members, to consider and to report 
upon such questions of a non-justiciable character, the 
settlement whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which 
shall from time to time be submitted to the Council of 
Conciliation, either by the powers in dispute, or by the 
Administrative Council; and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its pro- 
posals to the nations in dispute, for such action as 
they may deem advisable, and to the Council of Ad- 
ministration for its information. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international char- 
acter not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, to submit them to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order 
that they may be adjusted upon a basis of respect for 
law; with the understanding that disputes of a jus- 
ticiable nature may likewise be referred to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, when the parties in 
controversy prefer to have their differences settled by 
judges of their own choice, appointed for the occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of 
diplomacy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable na- 
ture, all States shall have direct access; a court whose 
decisions shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, 
all parties to its creation, and to which the States in 
controversy may submit, by special agreement, disputes 
beyond the scope of obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, by framing rules of law in the conferences for 
the advancement of international law, to be applied by 
the court for the decision of questions which fall either 
beyond its present obligatory jurisdiction, or which 
nations have not hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule 
of law for the decision of all questions involving its 
principles, and outwardly to apply international law to 
all questions arising between and among all nations, 
so far as they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate 
instruction in their international obligations and duties, 
as well as in their rights and prerogatives; 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective ; and thus 

To create that "international mind" and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, 
where force has failed to compel in the past, the ob- 
servance of those standards of honor, morality, and 
justice, which obtain between and among individuals, 
bringing in their train law and order, through which, 
and through which alone, peace between nations may 
become practicable, attainable, and desirable. 
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The President : I desire to associate myself with you 
in expressing our thanks to Mr. Call, to Dr. Jameson, to 
Senator Burton, and to Dr. Scott for their able and 
helpful addresses. 

And now, as President of the Society, I beg to thank 
you for your presence on this occasion and express the 
hope that the Society may from time to time have your 
sympathetic consideration and practical assistance. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I now bid you good night. 



THE "GREAT WAR" AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

By ELIHU BOOT 

Presidential Address at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of 
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Law, April 27, 1921 

The American Society of International Law 
may appropriately renew its discussions of the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted, by a review of the effects of 
the Great War, both as to the law itself and as to the 
international relations under which the law is to be 
applied. 

It is obvious that we cannot go on assuming that the 
laws and customs of war on land and at sea, the rules 
which regulate the rights and duties of neutral powers 
and persons in case of war, retain the authority which 
we supposed them to possess in the month of July, 1914. 
These rules imposed their obligation upon all parties to 
the great conflict, and, when violated by one party, they 
could not reasonably be deemed to restrain the other 
belligerents. So, the world went on for several years 
without. much reference to them; and the question now 
is: How far do they exist? In many ways the con- 
ditions which gave rise to these rules have been ma- 
terially changed. The new modes of conducting war 
under which practically entire peoples are mobilized 
either for combat or supply have apparently destroyed 
the distinction between enemy forces and non-combatant 
citizens, so that the differences which underlie the law of 
contraband disappear. The whole people would seem 
to be an enemy force, and all goods destined for their 
use would appear to be contraband. The historic 
declaration of Paris that "the neutral flag covers enemy 
goods with the exception of contraband of war" and 
that "neutral goods with the exception of contraband 
of war are not liable to capture under the enemy's 
flag" would seem to have been swallowed by the excep- 
tion, and the doctrine that "free ships make free goods" 
and that "blockades in order to be binding must be 
effective" appear to have become idle phrases. The 
submarine, the Zeppelin and the airplane, wireless 
telegraphy, the newly achieved destructive power of 
high explosives and of poisonous gases have created con- 
ditions affecting both belligerents and neutrals not con- 
templated when the old rules were established, and in 
many respects the old rules are not adapted to deal with 
the new conditions. 



The Doctrine of Kriegs Raison 

More important still is a fact which threatens the 
foundation of all international law. The doctrine of 
kriegs raison has not been destroyed. It was asserted 
by Bethmann-Hollweg at the beginning of the war 
when he sought to justify the plain and acknowl- 
edged violation of international law in the invasion of 
Belgium upon the ground of military necessity. The 
doctrine practically is that if a belligerent deems it 
necessary for the success of its military operations to 
violate a rule of international law, the violation is per- 
missible. As the belligerent is to be the sole judge of 
the necessity, the doctrine really is that a belligerent 
may violate the law or repudiate it or ignore it whenever 
that is deemed to be for its military advantage. The 
alleged necessity in the case of the German invasion of 
Belgium was simply that Belgium was deemed to be 
the most advantageous avenue through which to attack 
France. Of course, if that doctrine is to be maintained, 
there is no more international law, for the doctrine can- 
not be confined to the laws specifically relating to war 
on land and sea. With a nation at liberty to declare 
war, there are few rules of peaceful intercourse, the 
violation of which may not be alleged to have some 
possible bearing upon a military advantage, and a law 
which may rightfully be set aside by those whom it is 
intended to restrain is no law at all. 

The doctrine has not been abandoned. - It was for- 
mally and authoritatively declared by the German Gov- 
ernment and acted upon throughout the war. We can 
find no ground to justify the conclusion that a plainly 
unrepentant Germany does not still maintain the sound- 
ness of the doctrine as a part of its historic justification, 
nor has there been any renunciation by the allies of 
Germany. We must, therefore, face the fact that thb 
law which during the course of three centuries had 
become apparently firmly established upon the universal 
acceptance and consent of all the members of the com- 
munity of civilized nations is shaken to its foundation 
by the repudiation of its moral obligation on the part 
of the four central powers — Germany, Autria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria, which at the outbreak of the war 
had over 144,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Pew more futile public performances can be found in 
the history of international intercourse than the long 
diplomatic discussions which accompanied the earlier 
years of the war between neutral nations and Germany, 
about the rules of international law and their applica- 
tion to the conduct of Germany's military and naval 
proceedings, while Germany had already publicly de- 
clared that she would not deem herself bound by any 
rules she found to be disadvantageous to herself. The 
same will be true in the future if the same condition 
exists. It will be impossible to maintain the restraint 
upon national conduct afforded by the rules of inter- 
national law so long as so great a part of the civi- 
lized world asserts the right to disregard those rules 
whenever it sees fit. Either the doctrine of kriegs raison 
must be abandoned definitely and finally, or there is an 
end of international law, and in its place will be left a 
world without law, in which alliances of some nations 
to the extent of their power enforce their ideas of suit- 
able conduct upon other nations. 



